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People Debate 
Danger of War 


Many Insist Peace With Russia 
Can Be Preserved Despite 
Difficult Problems 


NUMBER of our readers have 

written to us, 
there is any reasonable hope that war 
with Russia may be prevented. They 
say that daily papers are full of re- 
ports of wrangling and disputes, and 
that THE AMERICAN OBSERVER ‘is al- 
most equally discouraging. 

We are told that this paper, week 
by week, describes Soviet-American 
issues which appear dangerous, and 
yet no hope is held out for peaceful 
settlements. The reader.of the news 
these days is likely, therefore, to get 
the impression that America and Rus- 
sia are marching toward war. 

Are prospects that gloomy, the let- 
ters ask, or is there still reason to 
hope for a long period of peace? If 
there is hope, what can American 
citizens do to promote better relations 
between the two countries? 

The answer must be that Russian- 
American relations are seriously 
strained, and that there is grave dan- 
ger of war. The issues are real, the 
disputes are heated, and it would be 
foolish to ignore these difficult prob- 
lems and to assume that everything 
will necessarily work out all right. 
Many well-informed Americans have 
given up hope that war can be pre- 
vented. They are convinced that Rus- 
sia is out for world conquest, and 
that we must meet her in battle. 

But while many thoughtful ob- 
servers of the international scene hold 
this view, others do not. A consider- 
able number take the more hopeful 
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DUST STORMS of the 1930’s ruined much fertile land in the Midwest 


Will Dust Storms Return? 


Drought in Midwest Recalls Dry Years of 1930's and Causes Farm Experts 
to Seek Ways of Protecting Valuable Top Soil of Our Wheat-Growing States 


ARMERS in the Midwest are ex- 

pecting a poor wheat crop next year. 
Last month a reporter in Kansas wrote 
the following item for the New York 
Times: “The Great Plains need rain. 
Unless large-scale precipitation falls in 
the immediate future, there is little 
doubt here that the planners in Wash- 
ington will have to revise their esti- 
mates for foreign aid. ... 

“The Kansas Chamber of Commerce 
has petitioned authorities in Washing- 
ton to attempt seeding clouds with dry 
ice on a vast scale to produce the vitally 
needed moisture artificially. 

“However, rains, even a series of 
good ‘soakers’ such as this region has 
not enjoyed since July, would no longer 
be enough. Worms and winds have 
worked hard at the seeds now in the 
ground and are certain to reduce yields 
per acre even if the tides of weather 
fortune should suddenly turn.” 


There has been some rain in the 
Great Plains area during the past few 
weeks but, as the Times story says, 
next summer’s wheat crop has already 
been seriously damaged. The recent 
rains, moreover, do not yet indicate a 
real break in the drought. Our coun- 
try, it is feared, may be entering upon 
a period of dry weather and poor grain 
yields. 

Europe, because of a severe drought, 
had poor crops this year. That is one 
reason for her present food shortage. 
Bumper crops in the United States 
have enabled our country to send a 
great deal of food to hungry nations 
abroad. Now if we have poor yields, 
suffering will increase in many parts 
of the world. 

If the weather continues to be gen- 
erally dry for a long time, it will bring 
tragedy in another way. Farmers in 
regions stricken by lack of rain will 








ACH one of us 

has an evil com- 

panion who follows 

us about, stands at 

: our elbow, prompts 

us to unworthy 

Walter E. Myer thoughts and acts, 

Sets in the way of our advancement, in- 

terferes with us at work and play, stirs 

Up trouble between us and our friends, 

and keeps us from being as happy as we 

should. We all know him intimately 

and to our sorrow. We are ashamed of 

our association with him, and pretend 

that he has no influence over us. The 
Name of this companion is Jealousy. 

Jealousy is slinking and unattractive, 

and probably most of us would not make 

his acquaintance if it were not for his 

cousin, Ambition, a fine, upright fellow, 

whom we naturally like. The two cous- 

ins are frequently together, unfortu- 

Nately, and it is through Ambition that 

We come to know Jealousy. 
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Undesirable Companion 
By Walter E. Myer 


Ambition is always giving us good 
advice. He tells us to do our best at 
all times, to try to do really big things, 
to make something of our lives and our 
opportunities. 

Then Jealousy steps in and suggests 
that we be on guard against some friend 
or neighbor. He says someone is getting 
ahead of us,.is winning some prize or 
some recognition that we should have. 
He tries to make us dissatisfied with the 
recognition we are receiving. 

He even prompts us to try to pull our 
friend down or to say something against 
him. He gets us so confused that we 
cannot keep our eyes on the goal that 
Ambition has marked out for us. He 
says we are fools to go ahead being 
happy over the progress we are making 
if someone else is going a little faster 
than we or has had some kind of success. 
He keeps prodding us until we really do 
lose the sense of enjoyment in our 
progress. 


We begin to give too much attention 
to the rewards others are receiving. We 
grow bitter. We become unfriendly or 
unfair toward our friends. Then we 
make false steps in our own efforts. 
A runner looking over his shoulder to 
see how his rivals are doing is likely to 
lose the lead and fall back in the race. 
Overattention to the other fellow may 
throw one off the track. 

Here and there we find a person who 
is shrewd enough or wise enough to see 
through Jealousy’s schemings. That 
person continues to associate with Am- 
bition and to follow his counsel. He 
moves on, doing his best, rejoicing in 
his own progress. But he turns a cold 
shoulder upon Jealousy and refuses to 
worry about the successes of his friends. 
People who follow that course will have 
a great advantage throughout their lives 
over those of us who remain under the 
influence of an evil and undesirable 
companion. 


be unable to make a living. The land 
in such areas may be permanently 
damaged. 

One needs to look back only as far 
as the 1930’s to see the disaster that 
a dry spell can bring. In the spring 
of 1934, lack of rain had made land in 
the Great Plains region dry and 
powdery. Field crops were thin. 
Heavy winds, sweeping across parts 
of the midwestern wheat belt, stripped 
several inches of valuable topsoil from 
the fields. 

Great “black blizzards” of dust rolled 
over the plains, bringing total darkness 
in mid-afternoon. Animals, and in 
some cases human beings, were suf- 
focated. Everything, indoors and out, 
was coated with dust. Soil from the 
“dust bowl’”—parts of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico—drifted with the wind across the 
eastern section of the United States 
and far out over the Atlantic Ocean. 

Farmers in the stricken dust bowl 
were no longer able to make a living. 
Large numbers of them, with their 
families, went to other parts of the 
country seeking employment. Many 
who stayed on their farms had to re- 
ceive relief money from the govern- 
ment. In spite of soil conservation 
measures taken by federal and state 
agencies and by individual farmers, 
drought and dust storms continued to 
trouble the Midwest until about 1941, 
when rainfall again became abundant. 

It is generally agreed that the ef- 
fects of drought in the 1930’s were 
made more severe by the extensive 
plowing and cultivating that had been 
done on the Great Plains before that 
time. World War I marked the 
beginning of a tremendous wheat- 
raising boom. Heavy demand for 
grain during that conflict sent prices 
skyrocketing. Farmers plowed up 
millions of acres of grass in the belt 
of land just east of the Rockies, and 
planted wheat. 

Modern machinery increased the 
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Dry Weather Brings Fear of Dust Storms 
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amount of land that each farmer could 
tend. The tractor was just coming 
into use on farms at the time of the 
First World War. The _ harvester- 
thresher, or combine, appeared about 
1920. This machine, which sweeps 
through fields of ripe, standing grain, 
cutting and threshing in one oper- 
ation, sharply reduced the amount of 
human labor required at harvest time. 

All during the 1920’s, farmers con- 
tinued tearing up the prairie sod. 
Much of the land they plowed requires 
exceptionally good weather for raising 
anything other than grass. When the 
weather turned dry,* shortly after 
1930, such land had little or no vege- 
tation to hold the topsoil in place. 

Wind, roaring across bare, dusty 
ground, was able to drive the soil 
before it, producing “black blizzards.” 
If the grass areas had not been 
plowed, they would have helped to 
protect the surrounding soil already 
under cultivation. In such an event, 
there would not have been so much 
loose dust to be blown away by the 
high winds. 

The situation which particularly 
alarms farm experts now is_ that 
World War II brought an even greater 
plowing and planting boom than oc- 
curred during the earlier conflict. 
Since the beginning of the recent war, 
grain has been badly needed. Prices 
have soared. The government has en- 
couraged farmers to raise as much 
wheat as possible. The farmers have 
responded with record-breaking pro- 
duction. 

New Land Plowed 


In addition to land already under 
cultivation, an area greater than that 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined has been plowed for wheat or 
other crops during the past few years. 
Some of this land had been cultivated 
before, during the boom that followed 
World War I, and turned back to grass 
in the dry 1930’s. A large part of it, 
though, had never before been plowed. 

Large-scale wheat farming has be- 
come a highly mechanized process. In 
parts of the midwestern wheat belt 
there are disk-type plows 40 feet wide 
or even larger. Such implements 
plow about 16 acres per hour. Com- 
bines, many of which cut swaths 20 
feet wide, harvest the ripe grain at 
rates sometimes reaching 130 acres 
per. day. 

~The dust bowl has become a “gold 
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PROLONGED DROUGHT caused this 
area to become a dust bow! in the 1930's 
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CORN AND WHEAT BELTS of the United States 


bowl.” It raised a big share of this 
year’s record-breaking 1%-billion- 
bushel wheat crop. Wheat, with re- 
cent prices ranging between two and 
three dollars per bushel, has made 
many of the farmers well-to-do. 

During this recent period of good 
weather, high prices, and tremendous 
crops, some of the soil conservation 
practices adopted during the dust bowl 
years have been neglected. The pro- 
tective covering of grass has been torn 
from millions of acres to make way 
for more wheat. If the soil becomes 
too dry, wind may blow it away. 

This is not the farmers’ fault. In 
the 1930’s the government had paid 
them to plant protective grasses and 
soil-building crops on poor land, and 
to carry out other conservation meas- 
ures. But when the war came it had 
to put chief emphasis upon heavy pro- 
duction of grain. By rare good luck, 
favorable weather since 1941 has per- 
mitted the wheat belt to raise big 
crops without seriously damaging its 
soil. 

Experienced farmers, however, know 
that there are cycles in the weather— 
that a period of ‘“‘fat years” is followed 
by a period of “lean” ones. This 
autumn’s drought has caused many of 
them to predict that a series of “lean 
years” is approaching. Therefore it 
is widely believed that the government 
should put renewed emphasis upon the 
protection of soil from dry weather 
and wind. 

Although drought itself cannot be 
prevented, there are many ways in 
which its damage can be reduced. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1943, for example, the 
United States government planted a 
“shelterbelt” of more than 280 million 
trees, stretching from North Dakota 
to Texas. About nine-tenths of these 
grew and can now serve as a wind- 
break for fields on the Great Plains. 
During the 1930’s, farmers were en- 
couraged to plant hardy, drought- 
resisting grasses on land that would 
not yield wheat in dry periods. 

Farm experts urge that similar 


practices be started again on a large 


scale. Much of the ground used for 
wheat during the past few years will 
produce only under the best of condi- 
tions. Those who look upon the pres- 
ent dry weather as a warning of a 
long drought say that grass should be 
planted on such land as soon as pos- 
sible. 

There are also other methods by 
which farmers:¢an fight the harmful 
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effects of drought and wind. They 
can make terraces, or ridges, to hold 
any moisture that falls. They can 
cultivate the ground so as to leave big 
clods on top. Dust will sift down 
among the clods and cannot easily be 
blown away. 

Many wheat raisers have been using 
these careful methods of cultivation 
even during good years, but some have 
not. Another favorite way of guard- 
ing against dust storms is known as 
“trash farming.” The farmer uses a 
type of plow that stirs the ground but 
leaves stubble, or “trash,” on top. This 
stubble helps to hold the soil in place. 

These practices, of course, do not 
prevent drought. They are simply 
designed to make the best of a bad 
situation—to keep the precious top- 
soil in place so that it will be ready 
to use when weather. conditions im- 
prove. 

People who are acquainted with the 
Great Plains know that, sooner or 
later, a period of “lean years” will 
come. Whether this autumn’s dry 
spell marks the beginning of such a 


period cannot yet be determined. 

Nevertheless, farm experts do not be- 

lieve that chances should be taken. ~ 
They are urging farmers to do every- 7 
thing possible now to prepare their” 
land for withstanding drought and 
wind. 


Ten-Year Champ 


¢ 
This week Heavyweight Champion 7 
Joe Louis will make the first defense ™ 
of his title in more than a year. On 
Friday evening he will climb through® 
the ropes of the Madison Square § 
Garden ring in New York City to meet © 
Joe Walcott of Camden, New Jersey. 
It will be the 24th time the Brown 
Bomber has put his crown at stake 
since he became champion in 1937. 
The 33-year-old Louis has held the 
title of world’s heavyweight boxing 
champion longer than any other fighter 
in history. A native of Alabama, 
Louis began his boxing career in his 
teens after his family had moved to 
Detroit. As a professional, he has 
won 58 out of 59 bouts, 51 of them 
by knockouts. His only defeat came 
in 1936 when he was beaten by the 
German boxer, Max Schmeling, Two 
years later he met Schmeling again 
and knocked him out in the first round. 
There is much speculation among 
boxing fans on how Joe Louis would 
have fared against Jack Dempsey, the 
famous champion of the _ twenties. 
There are many similarities between - 
Dempsey and the present title holder. 
Each rose to the top from humble sur- 
roundings. Each has been recognized 
as a terrific puncher who usually won 
by knockouts. Both have enjoyed 
wide popularity among sports fans. 
However, the question of which is 
the better fighter can never be an- 
swered. Dempsey retired from the 
ring in 1932 as a veteran of 37 at 
the time that 18-year-old Joe Louis 
was learning to box. 














By Clay Coss 




















ANY people do a great deal of 

loose thinking about their rights. 
They are forever talking about what 
they have a right to do, but they 
think too little about the duties con- 
nected with rights. 

You may insist that you have a 
right to say whatever you please about 
any subject that comes to your mind. 
You do, indeed, have a legal right to 
express yourself. The Constitution 
grants you that privilege, within cer- 
tain limits. But along with the legal 
right to speak goes the obligation to 
know something about the subject you 
discuss. No one has a moral right to 
express ignorant, ill-informed or prej- 
udiced opinions. 

You have a right to an education, 
but no one can give it to you. All 
that others can grant you is an op- 
portunity to become educated. The 
right is negative and worthless unless 
you achieve an education through 
your own efforts. 

You may properly say that you have 
a right to a job. It is the duty of 
society and of government to see to it 


that everyone has an opportunity to 
work at some gainful occupation. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the world or the country owes you a 
living. You make the right to work 
effective only by practicing habits of 
industry and dependability. All that 
society owes you is a chance to work. 

You have a legal right to seek 

such entertainment 
as you may choose. 
But you have no 
moral right to en- 
gage in any ac- 
tivity that lowers 
your own efficiency 
or that interferes 
with the welfare of 
others. 

All things con- 
sidered it would 
be better for us to 
talk more about what is the right 
thing to do and less about what we 
have a right to do. By following this 
course we shall avoid confusion in 
our thinking, and we shall find fewer 
excuses for unworthy conduct. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


Press Comment on Loyalty Investigation of Federal Employees 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


FEDERAL WORKERS have been required to fill out questionnaires that will help 
the government in checking on their loyalty 


HOUSANDS of federal govern- 

ment employees are being investi- 
gated to determine whether they are 
loyal to the United States. Some of 
these employees have already been dis- 
missed because of doubt as to their 
Several of those involved have 
complained that the charges against 
them are false and that they were not 
allowed to prove their innocence. 

These events have aroused a great 
deal of discussion in the nation’s 
newspapers and magazines. It is gen- 
erally agreed that persons who are 
disloyal to America should not hold 
government jobs, but many writers 
have criticized the methods being used 
in the “loyalty check.” Others have 
puaised the efforts of the government 
agencies to rid themselves of disloyal 
workers. In this article, after briefly 
describing the loyalty program, we 
present various shades of editorial 
opinion on the subject, followed by 
statements from President Truman 
and J. Edgar Hoover. 

On March 21 of this year, Presi- 
dent Truman issued an order to all 
the executive departments (not in- 
cluding Congress or the Supreme 
Court) telling them to investigate 
their employees who are suspected of 
disloyalty. After a careful investiga- 
tion, every worker who is found to be 
disloyal must be dismissed from gov- 
ernment service. Persons who are 
discharged may appeal their cases to 
a Loyalty Review Board appointed by 
President Truman. 

In addition, Congress has passed a 
Special law dealing with employees of 
the Department of State, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Because of the 
highly confidential work carried on by 
these agencies, the law permits them 
to dismiss any of their workers who 
are suspected of being disloyal with- 
out. revealing the evidence against 
them. This is done so that the FBI 
and other investigating agencies will 
not be hindered by having their 
Sources of information made public. 

‘ The following comments on the gov- 
ernment’s loyalty program are quoted 
or summarized from editorials and 
articles in the press: 


- Washington Star. There can be no 
question as to'the constitutional right 
of the Federal government to insure 
the loyalty of its employees. 

It is absurd to call this a “witch 
hunt.” The loyalty program was 
recommended by a committee of re- 
spected citizens appointed more than 
a year ago by President Truman to 
study the problem. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn from the objec- 
tions made by those federal workers 
who oppose the investigations is that 
they do not believe the government 
has the right to inquire into the loy- 
alty of its employees. If that is their 
belief, they should resign at once. 


New York Herald Tribune. We re- 
cently printed a detailed report on the 
case of one worker who was dismissed 
by the State Department on the 
ground that he was not loyal. Our 
report showed the dangers which ex- 
ist in the loyalty program. 

The dismissed’ individual was 
secretly watched by FBI agents for 
several months. He was questioned 
on various occasions by State Depart- 
ment officials. .Then he was abruptly 
fired without warning and without 
being told what the charges against 
him were. He declares that he is in- 
nocent but was given no opportunity 


to defend himself. This case seems to 
us to violate every American concept 
of fairness and due process of law. 

We agree that an important agency 
such as the State Department must 
have power to get rid of persons who 
are not loyal to the United States. 
But it should not dismiss a man and 
ruin his chances of getting another 
job unless there is sufficient evidence 
against him. In seeking Communists 
we must not use totalitarian methods. 


James Wechsler in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Communists should be excluded 
from government jobs because they 
take their orders from Moscow and 
are not loyal to the United States. In 
the event of war with Russia, they 
would act as spies and saboteurs. The 
Canadian spy trials showed how Com- 
munists can obtain secret information 
from government officials. 

The question before us is how to 
rid the government of Communists 
without doing injustice to innocent 
persons. There is grave danger that 
loyal government workers will be ac- 
cused of disloyalty by their enemies or 
by over-zealous patriots. To guard 
against this result, the Loyalty Re- 
view Board must see to it that every 
individual is given a fair hearing. 


Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights. Efforts to protect 
the government dgainst disloyal em- 
ployees may lead to dangerous “Red 
hunting.” We firmly believe that the 
government should have in its employ 
only citizens of unquestioned loyalty. 
But there are dangers against which 
we must be on guard. 

First, there is the danger that “‘loy- 
alty” will not be properly defined. 
The fact that an individual belongs to 
a subversive organization does not 
always mean that the individual is dis- 
loyal. He may support the organiza- 
tion: because it works for certain re- 
forms, not knowing its true motives. 

A second danger is that employees 
may be discharged from government 
service without being given a fair 
hearing. Loss of his job is a severe 
punishment to impose on any man. No 
one should be so punished without 
being able to defend himself according 
to American standards of justice. 


Robert Cushman in Survey Graphic. 
It is neither accurate nor fair to de- 
scribe the President’s loyalty order as 





an attack on the civil liberties ‘of gov- 
ernment workers. An open, orderly, 
and reasonably fair procedure is re- 
quired before any federal employee 
can be dismissed for disloyalty. 

But the loyalty order does not de- 
fend the rights of employees as fully 
as it should. It should provide that 
every worker accused of disloyalty be 
permitted to hear the evidence against 
him, call witnesses in his own defense, 
and have a lawyer to advise him. No 
one should be branded as disloyal sim- 
ply because he holds liberal views or 
supports social reform measures. 

There is grave danger that the loy- 
alty program will have a bad effect 
upon the morale of Federal workers. 
It will create an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and watchfulness. No one will 
feel free to express his opinions, 


In answer to the newspaper and 
magazine articles which pointed out 
the need for safeguarding government 
employees from unfounded charges of 
disloyalty, both President Truman 
and J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
issued statements on the subject. In 
brief, here is what they said: 


President Truman. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Federal employees are 
loyal citizens. I do not want them to 
fear they are the objects of any “‘witch 
hunt.” They are not being spied upon. 
They have nothing to fear from the 
loyalty program, since eyery effort has 
been made to guarantee full protection 
to those suspected of disloyalty. 

The government, as the largest em- 
ployer in the United States, must be 
the model of a fair employer. It must 
guarantee that the civil rights of all 
its employees shall be properly pro- 
tected. It is in this spirit that the 
loyalty program will be enforced. 


J. Edgar Hoover. Many wild ru- 
mors about the loyalty program have 
been circulated in Washington. Even 
before we had made a single investi- 
gation, it was rumored that FBI 
agents were getting people out of bed 
at night to quiz them. These rumors 
are absolutely false. 

The FBI is taking every precaution 
to safeguard loyal workers. We are 
not violating anyone’s civil rights. 
FBI agents are graduates of recog- 
nized law schools or coileges. They 
are carefully selected, and are thor- 
oughly trained to protect civil rights. 
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STATE rr BUILDING in Washington, D. C. This department recently dismissed a few empleyees.as “bad security 


A controversy developed over whether or not the methods of dismissal were fair 
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The Story of the Week 


CHINESE CHILDREN learning to write their native language. 





ACME 


Schools are still 


scarce in that country 


To Succeed Nimitz 


Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
- will return to this country next week 
to get ready for his job as Chief of 
Naval Operations. He will soon suc- 
ceed Admiral Nimitz in the top pro- 
fessional post in the U. S. Navy. 

The 56-year-old Denfeld is one of 
the youngest men in history to be ap- 
pointed to this important position. A 
native of Massachusetts, he has held 
many posts since his graduation from 
the Naval Academy in 1912. Just 
prior to World War II, he was in 
charge of a task force which operated 
against German submarines in the 
Atlantic and con- 
voyed shipping to 
England. During 
the latter part of 
the war he com- 
mahded a battle- 
ship division which 
supported the Oki- 
nawa landings and 
blasted the home 
islands of Japan. 

Admiral Nimitz 
is planning to re- 
tire to California. He won fame in 
World War II by teaming with Gen- 
eral MacArthur to direct the war in 
the Pacific. 


Life in 1960? 


Kiplinger Magazine recently made 
some interesting predictions in an ar- 
ticle called “Life in 1960.” The edi- 
tors admitted that we may have a war 
or depression before that year, in 
which case “many of us won’t be 
around to compare notes.” The fol- 
lowing forecasts, though, describe con- 
ditions as they may exist in 1960. 

Improved manufacturing processes 
will have made it possible for the na- 
tion to produce more goods. There- 
fore the standard of living will be 
higher than at present. The middle 
income for an American city family 
will be a little over $3,000 per year. 

The population of the United States 
will have risen from the present figure 
of approximately 142 million to about 
155 million. Sixty million of the peo- 
ple will have jobs. Another 3 million 
workers will be temporarily out of em- 
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Admiral Denfeld 


ployment for one reason or another. 
In other words, there will be about 
the same number of people working 
for wages and salaries as there are 
now, and there will be a few more un- 
employed . 

Factory-built homes may be fairly 
common by 1960.. There will be many 
gadgets such as remote-control lawn- 
mowers and electric dishwashers. 
Helicopters will be widely used. 

On the other hand, the American 
people will still be worried about for- 
eign affairs, labor disputes, poverty, 
and crime. Chewing gum which not 
only pops, but also whistles, may un- 
fortunately have been invented. 


Assembly Achievements 


The General Assembly of the 
United Nations has just completed its 
regular yearly session. For about 10 
weeks the representatives of 57 coun- 
tries met for discussion and debate 
at Lake Success and Flushing Mead- 
ows in what has been called “the town 
meeting of the world.” Among the 
decisions that were made are the 
following: 

1. A Balkan Commission was set up 
to work for a settlement of the trouble 
between the Greek government and 
Communist-supported rebel forces. Al- 
though it has little power, the Com- 
mission will keep the world posted on 
what is happening in the war-torn 
Balkan region. 

2. A “Little Assembly” was estab- 
lished to carry on the work of the 
General Assembly during the months 
that this body is not in session. The 
new agency will study and debate 
world problems in the same way that 
the General Assembly does. 

3. While final action has not been 
taken as we go to press, it seems 
almost certain that the Assembly will 
give its approval to a plan for dividing 
Palestine into separate Arab and Jew- 
ish states. 

4, A commission was set up to hold 
elections in Korea by the end of next 
March and then set up a national gov- 
ernment for that former Japanese pos- 
session on the mainland of Asia. If 
Russia refuses to cooperate with the 
plan, it can be carried out only in the 
American zone of Korea. 

5. It was voted to hold the 1948 


session of the General Assembly some- 
where in Europe. 

Each of the above decisions was 
approved by a large majority of UN 
members. To those who have seen 
the work of the Security Council con- 
tinually blocked by the big-power 
veto, the work of the General As- 
sembly affords an encouraging exam- 
ple of how international cooperation 
may be brought about. 


International School 


The first unit of an international 
school for children of the permanent 
employees of the United Nations is 
now operating successfully at Lake 
Success, New York. One goal of the 
school is to make all pupils fluent in 
both English and French, the two 
working languages of the UN. Teach- 
ers must know both languages. 

The first unit to be set up is a 
nursery school for children from three 
to five years of age. An elementary 
school is planned for next year, and 
it is expected that a high school will 
be opened later. The nursery school 
children have already made great 
strides in learning common languages. 
Even though they come from many 
lands, it is reported that they get 
along well together. 


Issues to Be Settled 


During the coming months, Con- 
gress must decide whether to adopt 
the Marshall Plan for assistance to 
Europe, which is coming to be known 
as the European Recovery Program. 
Here are some of the important ques- 
tions that will need to be settled: 

(1) How much aid should be given? 
Secretary of State Marshall recom- 
mends that from 16 to 20 billion dol- 
lars be spent over a four-year period. 
Congress, however, may decide to 
spend a smaller amount. 

(2) Should the United States fur- 
nish the aid in the form of goods or 





dollars? Europeans would rather re- 
ceive money from our government, and 
then use the dollars to purchase what 
they need. Many officials in this coun- 
try feel that it would be better for 
the. United States government to buy 
the goods and send them to the nations 
which we intend to help. 

(3) By what means can the United 
States make certain that the aid fur- 
nished is being wisely used, and at 
the same time avoid dominating the 
governments which are being helped? 

(4) Should a new United States gov- 
ernment agency be set up to handle 
the European Recovery Program? If 
so, how should it be organized? 





New Soviet Envoy 


Alexander Panyushkin, the new 
Russian Ambassador to the United 
States, is a mild-mannered, unassum- 
ing man, according to those who knew 
him when he was representing his 
country in China. His acquaintances 
say that he is more sociable with for- 
eigners than are most Soviet diplomats, 

The 42-year-old Panyushkin is a 
graduate of the military academy in 
Moscow. In 1938 he went to Chung- 
king to carry out a trade treaty with 
the Chinese government and from 1939 
to 1944 he served as Soviet Ambassa- 
dor there. Ill health forced his re- 
turn to Moscow where, since 1945, he 
has been assigned to the Soviet For- 
eign Office. In his latest position he 
succeeds Nicolai Novikov, who had 
been in Washington since April, 1946. 

The new Ambassador is married and 
has two sons. He likes to play tennis 
and dominoes and is very adept at 
gorodky, a Russian game played by 
knocking down ninepins with a stick. 


Medical Aid to Egypt 


The United States is giving Egypt 
valuable assistance in fighting the 
cholera epidemic that has already taken 
thousands of lives in that country. 
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HOW MANY of these nations can you 
identify? See “Can You Pass this Quiz?” 
a note on this page. 


Serum has been rushed to the stricken 
area, and the U. S. Army Air Force 
has sent a specially equipped plane 
from Germany. The plane is spraying 
many rural areas with DDT to kill 
flies that help spread the disease. 

This country has frequently ex- 
tended medical aid to other parts of 
the world. Only recently immuniza- 
tion shots were given by the Army to 
the people of southern Korea. Fre- 
quently in the past, dramatic emer- 
gency flights from the United States 
have carried rare medicines abroad. 

These actions indicate to foreigners 
the high value that Americans place 
on human life. 


London Conference 


Secretary Marshall is now in Lon- 
don, meeting with the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, Great Britain, and 
Russia in a second—and perhaps final 
—attempt to draw up peace treaties 
for Germany and Austria. The prob- 
lems under discussion are the same 
ones that-the ministers failed to solve 
at their conference in Moscow eight 
months ago. Observers feel there is 
little chance of an agreement’s being 
reached at the present meeting, but 
they are still hoping for a miracle. 

Among the questions the ministers 
are considering in relation to Germany 
are the following: How much should 
that country pay in reparations to the 
victor nations? How can a unified 
Germany be brought about? And 
who should have control of the Ruhr 
and the Saar? If the Big Four fail 
to settle these issues at this meeting, 
many observers feel that the German 
nation will be split permanently, with 
Russia dominating the eastern sec- 
tion and France, Britain, and the 
United States controlling the western. 

The chief problem involved in the 
treaty for Austria is: What should 
be done with Austrian property 
seized by the Nazis when they oc- 
cupied the country in 1938? Russia 
believes this property should be di- 
vided among the victor nations, while 
the United States wants it returned 
to its original owners—the Austrian 
people. Thus far, no compromise has 
been reached on this issue. 


New Fishing Grounds 


The United States may soon tap 
enormous fishing grounds in the South 
and Central Pacific as a new source of 
food. Extending from Hawaii to the 
Carolines, these extensive “fishing 


pastures” are more than three times 
the size of the United States. 

Interest in this region was first 
aroused during the war when fishing 
operations were carried on there to 
provide fresh food for Pacific troops. 
At the height of the program, a small 
fleet provided some 25 million meals 
of fresh fish a year. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
wartime fishing experiment, Congress 
passed at its last regular session a bill 
providing for the investigation and 
development of this area as a source of 
sea food. The government is assist- 
ing one investigating group and will 
send a scientific expedition to the 
Pacific. 

These groups will study several 
problems that must be solved before 
the region can be opened to large- 
scale fishing. They will try to find 
out where fish are most abundant, at 
what season they migrate, where live 
bait can be found, and how the fish 
can best be processed after catching. 


Can You Pass This Quiz? 


The Gallup Poll recently made a 
survey to find out how much people 
in this country know about the ge- 
ography of South America. Thou- 
sands of outline maps of this nearby 
continent were taken from house to 
house, and citizens were asked to iden- 
tify eight nations. The results showed 
that most people in the United States 
know surprisingly little about their 
neighbors to the south. The average 
person polled could locate less than 
three of the eight countries. 

A copy of the outline map used in 
the Gallup Poll is on this page. Below 
are the eight nations to identify. In 
the space opposite each country, write 
down the numeral which you think 
correctly identifies it. 

When you have completed the quiz, 
turn to page six for the answers. 
How does your score compare with 
the national average? 


Ecuador Po eee 
Colombia ae!) 
Argentina........ | ee 
Peru we 


“The Fugitive” 


With daring and conviction, RKO 
has:produced a movie—“The Fugitive” 
—that ranks high for its artistry and 
for its stand against religious intoler- 
ance, A militia, representing a “new 
order,” sweeps through the country 


and kills all priests but one because 
the new government has no use for 
the clergy. The one priest left alive 
becomes proud and overbearing, but 
when the militia comes for him, too, 
his pride vanishes and he runs away. 

When he finds that he is safe, the 
priest regains his true humility and 
goes back to stand resolutely for his 
faith. From there on the picture 
moves to a_ breath-taking climax. 
Henry Fonda and Dolores Del Rio 
have the leading roles. 


Government Stockpile 


The United States is now quietly 
building up a stockpile of strategic 
materials for a “rainy day.” Among 
the 85 or so critical items that sare 
being purchased and stored in Army 
and Navy depots and government 
warehouses are iodine, nickel, lead, 
and rubber. Some of the materials 
are purchased from abroad, but others 
are bought in the United States. In 
determining what to buy, the main 
consideration is whether the item 
would be available in case of war. 

The government is not carrying out 
its stockpiling because it thinks there 
is soon to be another war. Actually 
a reserve of critical materials was 
started as far back as 1939. In build- 
ing its present stockpile the govern- 
ment is making use of the experience 
it gained during World War II in 
securing scarce items. In any future 
crisis it wants to avoid such shortages 
as, for example, occurred in rubber 
during the early years of the war. 

The present purchasing program is 
being carried out under the Munitions 
Board, a part of the new National 
Defense Establishment. The Board 
decides upon its needs on the basis 
of reports from military authorities 
and experts in all phases of industrial 
life. The stored materials cannot be 
used except in a national emergency. 








Your Vocabulary 




















In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with' the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 8, 
column 4, for the correct answers. 


1. The president of the company 
was affluent (af’loo-ent). (a) talka- 
tive (b) stout (c) courteous (d) 
wealthy. 





RKO-KEITH'S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“THE FUGITIVE” is a movie that takes a bold stand against religious intolerance 












2. We thought the old man’s words 
were ominous (6m‘i-nus). (a) kind 
(b) menacing (c) unfortunate (d) 
well chosen. 

3. Property losses in the storm were 
infinitesimal (in-fin’i-tes’i-mal). (a) 
enormous (b) small (c) not deter- 
mined (d) exaggerated. 

4. Isn’t she a comely (kim’‘li). young 
woman! (a) homely (b) disagreeable 
(c) good-looking (d) stubborn, 

5. No one could sanction (sank’shun) 
that action. (a) oppose (b) endorse 
(c) understand (d) interpret. 

6. It seemed to be a propitious 


(pré-pi’shus) moment for the an- 
nouncement. (a) favorable (b) un- 
fortunate (c) embarrassing (d) un- 
lucky. 


7. The child had a docile (dés’il) 
disposition. (a) gentle (b) hard to 
manage (c) ugly (d) moody. 
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CAPLAN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“May I have the pleasure of the next 
dance, Mary Ellen?” 


Don’t reproach Junior if he gets excited 
about nothing. He may become a great 
play-by-play broadcaster. 

* * * 


One way to reduce motor accidents is 
to build cars so they can’t go any faster 
than the average driver thinks. 

* * * 


The estate of a snuff manufacturer has 
been appraised at $16,000,000, which is 
nothing to be sneezed at. 

* * * 


A girl said in court that she broke off 
her engagement because her fiance was 
always combing his hair in public. That 
naturally led to a parting. 


* x * 


The ancients had their methods of tor- 
ture, but we bet none surpassed riding in 
an overcrowded bus. 


* ? * 


In the North a party of skating en- 
thusiasts recently planned to drive a 
coach on the ice but found that it was too 
thin. So the whole thing fell through. 


x & & 


A lot of fellows who spout so profusely 
about capital and labor never had any 
capital and never did any labor. 


x * * 


A blotter is something you look for 
while the ink dries. 


= Te Ff 


“A small deposit, a few monthly pay- 
ments, and this lawn mower becomes your 
very own property,” says an advertise- 
ment. The writer evidently doesn’t know 
our neighbors. 


* FF & 


The reason women live longer than 
men is that paint is a great preservative. 


~x~ * * 


A manufacturer is now turning out an 
auto with the engine in the rear. This 
will concentrate all the disturbances in 
the back seat. 

* x * 


A writer estimates that 30 out of every 
100 persons nowadays have learned to 
drive a car. ‘It is always our misfortune 
to have to drive behind one of the other 
70. 
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U.S. and Russia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


position that hostilities can be pre- 
vented. 

Peter Edson, Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist, recently found evidence that 
such opinions are widespread. He 
sent a questionnaire to 700 newspaper 
editors and 800 members of Congress, 
government officials, labor and busi- 
ness leaders. One of the questions 
was, “Do you think we are headed for 
inevitable war?” Almost _ three- 
fourths of those questioned said “no.” 

Why have so many well-informed 
persons refused to give up hope? What 
evidence is there to support the opin- 
ion that Russia can be prevented from 
traveling the road to war? Those 
who, though worried, are still hope- 
ful, answer these questions with the 
following arguments: 

“1. The Russian people do not want 
war any more than we Americans do. 
No doubt the idea of another war 
strikes them with even greater horror 
than it does us, for they have recently 


gone through a terrible ordeal of inva- 


sion. Millions of their countrymen 
were killed, and evidences of physical 
destruction are to be found in most 
Soviet cities and towns. 

“The Russian government is, of 
course, not democratic. The leaders 
are not obliged to follow the wishes 
of the people. If they should issue 
a call to war the Russians would have 
to obey. 


Poverty the Outlook 


“In the long run, however, the lead- 
ers can retain their power securely 
only if they please their public. They 
know that if there is another war, 
Russia will sink into poverty from 
which she cannot be lifted for a num- 
ber of years. If this sort of thing 
should continue too long, the strain 
on Russian loyalty would be great. 

“2. Russia is not now prepared for 
war with the United States and she 
cannot be prepared for some time. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor 
of the New York Times, says, ‘Any 
war with Russia would be hard and 
bloody, for Russia’s. large population 
and Russian stubbornness would make 
the Soviets a dangerous foe, but for 
the next five years at least, the out- 
come of a war with Russia would be 
as certain as anything human is cer- 
tain—Russia would lose.’ 

“Tf, through patience and compro- 
mise, war can be staved off for a 
number of years, there is a chance 
that, during this time, policies promot- 
ing peace might be adopted by both 
countries and permanent peace might 
be established. 

“8. Russia is not embarking on a 
program which is new, untried and un- 
known; The Soviet foreign policy is 
very much like the foreign policies 
which were maintained by the czars 
for many, many years before the pres- 
ent government came into power. Rus- 
sia, under the czars, was always striv- 
ing to extend her frontiers, moving 
farther to the east in Asia and farther 
to the west in Europe. She was always 
trying to obtain the Dardanelles so 
that she could have a water route 
under her control to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

“The present government is carry- 
ing on the same historic policies. In 
addition, of course, the Soviet leaders 
are trying to spread communism to 
other lands. 


This policy is strongly opposed by 
Western nations, but they chiefly fear 
the Soviet Union’s efforts to bring 
other nations under its rule. The 
czars also wanted to conquer neigh- 
boring countries but, for the most 
part, the West lived in peace with Rus- 
sia while the czars were in power. 
Probably Western Europe. and the 
United States can again live peace- 
ably with the Russian people after 
some of the border disputes are out 
of the way. 

“4. In spite of all the blustering 
and threatening they are doing, the 
Russian leaders are probably afraid 
of the United States and the Western 
European countries, Looking back 
over the history of Russia, they can 
see that their country has been at- 
tacked often in the past. At all times 
‘the enemy has been at the gates.’ 











“Many Russians doubtless believe 
at this time that the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the smaller 
nations in Western Europe are plan- 
ning an alliance against Russia. Some 
Russians think that the Marshall Plan 
is intended as a plan to line up the 
nations of Europe against the Soviet 
Union. 

“If, by word and act, it can be made 
clear to Russia that we have no such 
intentions; if, as the years go by, it 
becomes clear that we are not plan- 
ning an attack on the Soviet Union, 
the Russians may eventually cease to 
fear us and if they are no longer 
afraid, they will probably be more 
reasonable.” 

It should be said at this point that 
many people deny that Russia’s ag- 
gressiveness is caused by her fear of 
the United States and other nations. 
They say that the Russian leaders 
know the United States has no thought 
of making an unprovoked attack upon 
Russia, and that Russia’s real motive 
is the desire for more territory and 
more power. 

“5. The Russians have behaved 
badly in the United Nations. They 
have been stubborn and unreasonable, 





but this does not necessarily indicate 
a desire for war. Russia’s attitude 
in the UN can be explained on other 
grounds. 

“Russia feels that, in the UN, the 
cards are stacked against her. On 
every important point she is certain 
to lose in the voting. Nearly all the 
Latin American nations, the countries 
of Western Europe, and most of the 
Asiatic lands line up with the United 
States. With the exception of the 
nations which Russia controls, there 
is no one to take her side in voting on 
controversial issues. 

“If the United States were in a sim- 
ilar position; if, whenever a dispute 
came up, we knew that an over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the United Nations would vote on 
Russia’s side, this country would prob- 
ably use the veto power, and in other 








CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


WE MUST continue working to make this light burn brighter 


ways cause dissension and trouble in 
the UN. 

“6. While Russia has been almost 
unbearably quarrelsome in the UN 
and at all conferences since the close 
of the war, she has compromised on 
certain important points—enough to 
give hope that further compromises 
may be made. 

“For example, Russia is leaving the 
United States a free hand in recon- 
structing Japan. This is extremely 
important. If the Soviet leaders had 
insisted upon taking part in the work 
General MacArthur is doing, they 
could either have provoked an immedi- 
ate quarrel or could have seriously de- 
layed progress toward peace and re- 
construction as they are doing in 
Europe. 

“Russia has conceded to the United 
States the power of trusteeship over 
the Pacific islands which we wish to 
maintain as bases. She compromised 
on the question of the control of Tri- 
este and gave way largely to the 
views of the United States and Great 
Britain. On the insistence of the 
UN, Russia withdrew from Iran at 
a time when many were predicting 
that her forces would never be with- 





drawn from that country. Russia has 
not pushed too strongly her demand 
for the Dardanelles. 

“Admittedly there is much cause 
for worry and anxiety in our relations 
with Russia. Probably the most se- 
rious issue at present is Russia’s re- 
fusal to agree to a plan for UN con- 
trol and inspection of all atomic- 
energy activities. So long as the 
Soviet Union holds to that position 
it seems that no effective control of 
atomic bombs can be set up; and this, 
of course, is an extremely dangerous 
situation. 

“While peace remains, however, 
there is hope that it may be continued. 
Another war would probably be so 
destructive and so devastating that ef- 
forts to avoid it should be untiring. 
But what, it may be asked, can we do? 
What can the United States do to 
prevent a conflict with Russia? 

“Former Secretary of State, James 
F. Byrnes, emphasized one necessity. 
We must, he said, be patient in our 
negotiations with Russia. We must 
be patient ‘at the very time that we 
are standing firmly for essential poli- 
cies and principles. 

“America might also compromise on 
certain points. If there can be no 
compromise on the matter of atomic 
inspection, there probably can be on 
other issues, For example, a quarrel 
such as we had with Russia this fall 
over the membership of the Security 
Council could surely have been avoided. 
Poland had served out a term as a 
temporary member of the Security 
Council. Another nation was to be 
elected in her place. Russia wanted 
the Ukraine (which claims to be in- 
dependent but actually is a member 
of the Russian federation), to win 
the Council seat. But the United 
States supported India. 


Needless Friction 


“Not much was at stake, for even 
if a Russian-controlled nation was 
selected for the Council, Russia could 
control only that one vote’ plus her 
own. Friends of the United States 
would control the rest of the Council. 
Yet the United States maintained the 
fight against the Ukraine for weeks— 
until India voluntarily gave up the 
contest. Then it was agreed that the 
Ukraine should be elected. But much 
ill will would have been prevented 
if, on a minor matter of that kind, we 
had been willing to make a com- 
promise.” 

The arguments which THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER has quoted in this ar- 
ticle represent the thinking of a fairly 
large bloc of opinion in the United 
States. We have described these ar- 
guments just as, in earlier issues of 
the paper, we have described the nu- 
merous dangerous disputes involving 
Russia and our country. 

Whether one’s mood is that of hope 
or discouragement, this fact is clear. 
It is the duty of all of us to study the 
problem of our relations with Russia 
and to decide upon the policies which 
are most likely to promote peace and 
justice. 

If our work fails we will have done 
everything possible to preserve peace. 
If our efforts to prevent war should be 
successful, millions upon millions of 
people, in this and other lands, will 
be saved from countless unimaginable 
miseries. 





Answers to South American Quiz 

Ecuador, 5; Colombia, 12; Argen- 
tina, 13; Peru, 10; Brazil, 11; Para- 
guay, 4; Chile, 2; Bolivia, 6. 
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Readers Say— 


A letter written by Harriet Goldenberg 
of Omaha, Nebraska, said the govern- 
ment should build homes for our people 
instead of sending food abroad. I dis- 
agree with her. If we stop sending food, 
dothing, and other articles to Europe, we 
will promote the spread of communism. 
The housing shortage at home is easier 
to combat than the growth of communism 
in Europe would be. 


THOMAS L. BARNES, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 











* * * 


In one sense, we are inclined to agree 
with Harriet Goldenberg of Omaha. 
Problems of the United States are more 
important to us than are those abroad. 
But in another sense, we disagree. Some 
food, clothing, and necessities should be 
sent to help the war-torn countries in 
Europe, but at the same time more should 
be done to help solve the problems in our 
own country. 


VERA BEGOR and 
BETTY LA VIGNE, 
Lyon Mountain, New York. 





* * * 


I disagree with the reader who said 
“neople are becoming disgusted with the 
abundance of advertising on the radio.” 
Every word of advertising spoken on the 
air is essential to the company that 
sponsors the program. Even the singing 
commercial has its point. It makes a 
greater impression on the public than 
mere words, Advertising makes our pro- 
grams possible. The money business 
gets from it finances the very fine pro- 
grams we have today. 


DONALD F. YOPP, 
Lima, New York. 


* * * 


Your statement in an article on the 
Arab League—that the Arabs are hoping 
to improve the health and living stand- 
ards of their people—has brought a ques- 
tion to my mind. Could not the Jews 
help the Arabs attain this goal? The 
Jews have turned deserts in Palestine 
into productive farms, and have built one 
of the most modern, clean cities in the 
world—Tel Aviv. If they can accom- 
plish these results, they could certainly 
pass their knowledge on to the uneducated 
Arabs in return for a small fraction of 
the land in the Middle East. 


SANFORD ZAHLER, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


* * * 


In your article “World-Wide Struggle,” 
you mention the two systems of life, de- 
mocracy and communism, and you justly 
condemn the communistic system. But 
what about the third system of life that 














you have failed to mention—fascism? To 
me, fascism is by far a worse set-up, 
and I believe that great pains should be 
taken by our government to combat its 
rowth. In fact, I believe that the 
ascist way of life is a greater threat to 
our democracy than is communism, 
ook at our neighbors in Central and 
South America. Most of those “democ- 
Tacies” are ruled by dictators. When 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco gained con- 
trol of their respective nations, their 
ostensive cry was, “Down with com- 
munism!” but their true cry was, “Long 
live fascism.” 
. tes, I believe the growth of communism 
mM our country should be checked but by 


means of democratic, not fascist prin- 
ciples, 


JAMES BOUZOUKIS, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 







(Editor’s note: As occasions arise we 
shall discuss the fascist problem, just as 
we have dealt with that of communism.) 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFCE 


THE CAPITOL in Washington, D. C., as it appeared in 1814 


Historical Backgrounds 


By Harry C. Thomson 


WO recent events have given resi- 

dents of Washington, D. C., the 
nation’s capital, hope that they may 
some day gain the right to vote. Last 
month a Congressional committee 
which looked into the matter recom- 
mended that the people of Washing- 
ton be allowed to elect their own city 
officials. At about the same time, 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights declared that Washingtonians 
should not only be allowed to vote in 
local elections, but should also be given 
the right to vote for the President 
and members of Congress. 

Many people are asking why it is 
that permanent residents of the na- 
tion’s capital are not permitted to vote. 
To discover the answer to this ques- 
tion, we need to turn back the pages 
of history to the time of the American 
Revolution. We need to look into the 
situation which existed before the city 
of Washington was established. 

During those early years, our na- 
tion did not have a capital city. The 
Continental Congress met in many dif- 
ferent places during the Revolution. 
After British troops captured Phila- 
delphia, for example, the government 
was forced to flee to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and hold its sessions there. 
During the months which followed, the 
Congress met at various times in Bal- 
timore, York, Princeton, Annapolis, 
Trenton, and New York City. 


Congress Menaced 


In June, 1783, after the end of the 
Revolution, a serious incident oc- 
curred when the Congress was in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia. A band of Penn- 
sylvania militiamen, dissatisfied at not 
receiving pay for their services, sur- 
rounded the place where Congress was 
assembled and broke up the session by 
shouting at the members and pointing 
their muskets at the windows of the 
building. This incident showed the 
need for a permanent meeting place 
where Congress could be protected by 
Federal troops. 

As a result, when the new Constitu- 
tion was written in 1787, it contained 
the provision that Congress should 
have full power to govern a “district” 
(not larger than 10 miles square) 
which should be the seat of the na- 
tional government. It was. believed 
that this would enable the government 
to protect itself and be free of inter- 
ference by the people of any state. 

After the Constitution went into 
effect, the states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia offered to provide land along 
the Potomac River for a new “Federal 


town.” Their offer was accepted, and 
plans were soon made for the nation’s 
capital in the District of Columbia, as 
the site was called. The government 
was transferred from Philadelphia to 
its new location in 1800, 

When the Constitution was written, 
it provided that each state should 
elect two Senators and a number of 
Representatives based on its popula- 
tion. But it made no provision for 
the election of Congressmen by resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia (or 
Washington, as the city is called). 
The District was not a state, nor a 
part of any state. As a result, the 
people of Washington have never taken 
part in national elections. A constitu- 
tional amendment would have to be 
adopted before they could be given 
this right. 


Short Self-Rule 


With regard to the government of 
the city of Washington, Congress 
passed a law in 1802 stating that the 
city should be governed by a mayor 
to be appointed by the President and 
a council elected by the townspeople. 
After a few years, the people of 
Washington were given the right to 
elect both the mayor and the council. 
This city government, however, could 
take no action without the consent of 
Congress. 

As a result of this divided responsi- 
bility, Washington was poorly gov- 
erned. Finally, in 1878, Congress de- 
cided that “home rule” by the resi- 
dents of the city should be abandoned. 
It declared that in the future all laws 
for the District of Columbia should be 
passed by Congress and that the day- 
to-day operation of the city’s govern- 
ment should be placed in the hands of 
three commissioners to be appointed 
by the President. 

This system is still in effect. But 
it is not popular with the people of 
Washington, who want to have a voice 
in managing their own affairs. It 
has also been criticized because it 
takes up valuable time of the Congress- 
men who must give their attention to 
local city problems. Washington is 
not a small city like those of Revolu- 
tionary days. Its government is a 
“big business” and many of its resi- 
dents want a voice in its management. 





Pronunciations 


Panyushkin—pahn’you-shkin’ 

Luang Pibul Songgram—lwahng pé’- 
boon song-krahm’ 

Menam—ma-nahm’ 

Bangkok—bang-k6k 
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HE Navy’s new plane, called the 

“Skyrocket,” is designed to fly even 
faster than the 650-mile “clip” already 
recorded by the “Skystreak.” The 
craft is expected to reach speeds faster 
than that of sound. 

Extending out from the nose of the 
plane is a 4-foot extension shaped 
like a sword. This unusual stream- 
lining feature has given the plane 
a nickname—‘F lying Swordfish.” The 
powerful aircraft is 44% feet long 
and has a wing span of 25 feet. It 
has both jet-powered and rocket-pow- 
ered engines. 

The Skyrocket will be tested at the 
Army’s desert base in California, and 
will then be turned over to the Navy. 


* * * 


Engineers at the University of Wis- 
consin have developed a new type of 
machine which plants a three-mile row 
of trees in a little more than an hour. 
The machine is expected to cut plant- 
ing costs by three-fourths, and will 
help to speed up our reforestation pro- 
gram. Two or three men are required 
to operate it. While it cannot be 
operated on very rough or rocky land, 
it can be used on sloping ground. 


* * * 


During the next several years our 
government plans to make a medical 
survey of the 50,000 natives living on 
the scattered Pacific islands under our 
control. A ship, converted into a float- 
ing hospital, will start out early next 
year to begin the undertaking. 

Natives in the Marshall Islands, the 
Carolines, and northern Marianas have 
diseases with which they are unable 
to cope, such as tuberculosis and lep- 
rosy. Examinations will be performed 
on the ship, and records will be made 
so that the success of the health pro- 
gram can be surveyed later. A thor- 
ough investigation of food and water 
supplies will be made along with the 
health examinations. 

x * * 

The Air Force has a helicopter which 
looks like a flying bicycle, but which 
has a jet engine. The three-wheeled 
craft weighs only 310 pounds and can 
travel at a top speed of 50 miles an 
hour. The machine is capable of lift- 
ing a load equal to its own weight. 
Air Force authorities think it will 
have a number of military uses. 

—By HAZEL LEwIs. 





ACME 
TRANSPORT helicopter for the Navy. 
To load and unload its passengers over 
difficult terrain, the craft can hover 40 
feet above ground while the men climb 
up or down a rope ladder. 
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What Is Ahead for Colorful Siam? | 


Former Dictator Returns to Power and Promises Reforms 


IELD Marshal Luang Pibul Song- 

gram, who seized control of Siam’s 
government by force last month, is 
not a new figure in Siamese politics. 
From 1938 to 1944 he was the coun- 
try’s dictator. During the war years 
he took orders from Tokyo. His gov- 
ernment declared war on Britain and 
the United States not long after the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

In 1944, Songgram’s opponents were 
able to remove him from leadership. 
Last month he made a comeback by 
use of force and set up a new regime. 
He is one of the most powerful men 
in Siam today. 

Many people, remembering Song- 
gram’s wartime collaboration with Ja- 
pan, feel that his return to power is 
a misfortune. His friends argue that 
he had little choice but to yield to the 
Japanese. Those who support Song- 
gram point to the fact that he, 15 
years ago, helped to end absolute mon- 
archy in Siam and to give the people 
some voice in the government. Song- 
gram says that he and his followers 
seized control last month because the 
officials who had been in charge were 
inefficient and corrupt. 

Although the power of the Siamese 
king was limited and a parliament 
was set up 15 years ago, the govern- 
ment of that country has been largely 
controlled by cliques of military offi- 
cers and wealthy civilians. Generally 
these men, bickering among them- 
selves, have neglected the welfare of 
the common people. 

About four-fifths of Siam’s 15 mil- 
lion inhabitants are farmers. Their 


principal crop is rice. Because the 
land is fertile, they raise big crops 
in spite of backward farming methods. 
Nevertheless, most of them are pov- 
erty-stricken. A large part of the 
good land is owned by wealthy land- 
lords, or by the Buddhist temples and 









monasteries. The farm workers earn 
little. 
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The main farming region is in the 
valley of the Menam River, near Bang- 
kok, the capital city. Each year the 
river overflows, leaving a deposit of 
rich silt on the fields. 

Siam lies entirely within the trop- 


ics. Its summers are hot and ex- 
tremely damp. There are extensive 
tropical forests, inhabited by ele- 
phants and numerous other wild 
animals. 

Many elephants have been domesti- 
cated for use as beasts of burden. 
Animals and old-fashioned river boats 


are still important means of trans- 
portation in Siam. The country has 
a few railroads, however, and modern 
highways and airports are beginning 
to appear. 

There is practically no modern in- 
dustry in Siam. Important products 
besides rice are tin ore, rubber, shellac, 
and such woods as teak and ebony. 
The country sells these products 
abroad in exchange for needed cotton 
goods, food, and manufactured items. 

Siam is trying to raise her educa- 
tion standards. Less than half of the 
adults can read or write, but the num- 
ber ‘of young people attending school 
is increasing. In the villages, most 
teaching is done by Buddhist priests. 

In area, Siam is about as large as 
Colorado and Wyoming combined. The 
main part of the country lies between 
Burma and Indo-China. 

Many Americans have read Mar- 
garet Landon’s book, Anna and the 
King of Siam, which appeared a few 
years ago, or have seen the movie made’ 
from it. That story deals with Siam’s 
contacts with Western civilization a 
little less than a century ago. 

Although many changes in the coun- 
try’s way of life have taken place dur- 
ing the past hundred years, much 
modernization remains to be accom- 
plished. Ancient buildings, ceremo- 
nies, and customs make Siam a color- 
ful land. But outmoded methods of 
working, and lack of sufficient health 
and educational facilities cause life 
to be miserable for most of the 
Siamese people. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER 





A Career for 


(This is the last of a series of vo- 
cational articles on the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force.) 


HE Air Force of the United States, 

like other branches of our armed 
services, is a large organization made 
up of many parts. It includes flying 
squadrons, research laboratories, serv- 
ice depots, and many other divisions. 
Each has its own duties, but the work 
of all is directed toward one goal— 
that of cooperating with the Army 
and Navy in supporting American for- 
eign policy and in maintaining peace. 

To carry out its work the Air Force 
must have men capable of developing, 
operating, and maintaining the finest 
of aviation equipment. While during 
the war the Air Force was chiefly con- 
cerned with aerial combat, today it is 
giving more and more of its attention 
to experimentation. 

Because most of its work is highly 
specialized, the Air Force must train 
its personnel rather than rely upon 
outside sources. This means that a 
young man who enlists in this branch 
of the military service can look for- 
ward to a period of training in one of 
the Air Force’s technical schools. The 
training is, of course, aimed primarily 
at qualifying the soldier for his duties 
in the service, but it gives him ex- 
perience that is useful in civilian life. 

Most men in considering a career 
in the Air Force think first, perhaps, 
of becoming a pilot. This, however, 
is only one of the many different jobs 
that the service requires. Among the 
others are: control tower operator, 
airplane mechanic, rotary wing me- 


Tomorrow - - 


chanic, surveyor, construction tech- 
nician, carpenter, radio operator, 
weather observer, radar mechanic, 
aerial photographer, finance clerk, 


bombsight repairman, and automatic 
pilot mechanic. To fill these and other 
jobs, the Air Force teaches more than 
200 skills in its technical schools. 

One must be between 17 and 34 
years of age to enlist in the Air Force, 
and he must be physically and men- 
tally fit and of good moral character. 
If he is not a high school graduate, 
he must pass a short intelligence test. 

Upon enlisting, one is given tests 
to determine his aptitudes, and then 
he is sent to a school for basic train- 
ing. The assignment for technical in- 
struction follows and is based upon 
his qualifications, his own wishes, and 
the needs of the Air Force. 





U. S. AIR FORCE 
An aviation cadet 


- U.S. Air Force 


Normally, persons who enlist for 
three years can choose any course for 
which they are qualified. One pro- 
gram provides a means by which a 
high school graduate may select a 
field of training and receive trial in- 
struction before he enlists. 

An Air Force soldier’s first pro- 
motion, that from private to private 
first class, comes automatically at the 
end of six months’ satisfactory serv- 
ice. From then on, advancement is 
determined by a man’s record and by 
the openings available. Persons of 
outstanding ability may take competi- 
tive examinations to qualify for train- 
ing as aviation cadets, or for an ap- 
pointment to West Point or to an Of- 
ficer Candidate School. 

The base pay for a private is $75 
per month plus uniforms, living ex- 
penses, and medical and dental care. 
This pay increases according to length 
of service and promotions. There are 
also additions for flying service, for 
assignments overseas, and for air- 
borne infantry duty. Allowances are 
automatically granted for dependents. 
Retirement benefits in the Air Force 
are like those in the Army and Navy. 

Those who enlist in the Air Force 
must remember that they will become 
members of a highly skilled and highly 
disciplined team. Their personal in- 
itiative will count for a great deal, 
but they must often subordinate their 
own wishes to the demands of the 
group. Further information on a ca- 
reer in the Air Force may be obtained 
from your local recruiting office. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 


















Study Guide 





Dust Storms 


1. What were the “black blizzards” gq 
the 1930’s? 

2. How did World War I contribute 
the severity of these “blizzards’’? 


3. What is the chief crop grown in th 
states which were known as the “du 
bowl” during the 1930’s? 

4, Why do farm experts fear that t 
area may again become a dust bowl? 

5. Describe one project undertaken | 
the government to reduce the damag 
caused by drought in the Midwest. 

6. Discuss at least two ways in whid 
farmers can help to combat the harmf 
effects of drought. 

7. What effect could a prolonged d 
period have in this country? What mig 
be its consequences abroad? 

































































Discussion 


1. What steps, if any, do you think t 
government should take to prevent seri 
ous damage to the soil in case of 
drought in the Midwest? Explain yo 
answer. 

2. Do you think this is chiefly a problen 
for farmers in the area to solve for the 
selves, or do you believe it is one whid 
concerns people in other parts of t 
United States as well? 


U. S. dnd Russia 


1. Why do some observers believe th 
the Russian people look upon war wi 
even greater horror than Americans do 

2. According to the New York Time 
military critic, who would win if t 
United States and Russia should go 
war in the immediate future? 


3. How do present-day Russian foreigt 
policies compare with those of the czars 

4. What is meant by the statement thai 
the Russians think the “cards are stacked 
against them in the United Nations”? 

5. Name some of the points upon which 
th2 Russians have been willing to com 
promise. 


6. What is probably the most dangers 


ous issue on which Russia and the United 
States are divided? 







































































































































Discussion 





1. What do you consider the stronges! 
of the arguments supporting the vie 
that war with Russia may be avoided? | 

2. Do you think of anything America 
might do (in addition to what they a 
doing) to promote peace with Russia? 

_ 3. Are you hopeful that war with Rus 
sia can be prevented? Explain your 
answer. 
























































Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly discuss three decisions madé 
by the United Nations General Assembl 
at the annual session that has just beet 
completed. 

2. What are the important points tha 
Congress will discuss during the comin 
months in relation to the Marshall Plan 

3. What is meant by governmen 
stock-piling? 

4. Why did the Constitution give Con 
gress the power to govern the site whe 
the nation’s capital was located? 

5. List some of the causes of poverti 
among the Siamese people. 

6. Give arguments in favor of th 
program being carried out by the federal 
government to ‘investigate the loyalt 
of its employees. What criticisms hav 
been made concerning the program? 


















































































































Outside Reading 


“Negotiating with the Russians,” b 
James Reston, Harper’s, August 1947. 7 

“War with Russia?” by Hanson Bal& 
win, New York Times Magazine, Septem 
ber 7, 1947. This writer says that sign 
of war in the near future are lacking. 

“The Great Plains Hit the Jack Pot,’ 
by John Bird, Saturday Evening Pos 
August 30, 1947. Prosperity, and fear o 
drought, in the wheat belt. 

“Soil Murder on the Plains,” by Sec 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Andersof 
Reader’s Digest, October 1947. 













































































Answers to Vocabulary Test — 
1. (d) wealthy; 2. (b) menacing 
3. (b) small; 4. (c) good-looking; & 
(b) endorse;.6. (a) favorable; 7. (4 
gentle. 




















